PUMPERNICKEL-----PUNCH.

Force-pump of Steam-engine

in this as in the suction-pump limited to
32 or 33 feet The force-pump differs from
both of these in having its piston solid^or
without a valve, and also in having a side
pipe with a valve opening outwards, through
which the water is forced to any height re-
quired, or against any pressure that may op-
pose it. In such
pumps the plun-
ger or solid pis-
ton is frequently
employed in
stead of the ordi-
nary piston; this
arrangement is
represented in
the accompany-
ing figure, which
shows a section
of the feed-pump
of a steam-en-
gine. The plun-
ger a works air-
tight through a
stuffing-box 6 at
the top of the
barrel, and on
being raised pro-
duces a vacuum in the pump-barrel into
which the water rushes by the pipe c, and is
discharged, on the descent of the plunger
through the pipe rf, the valves e and/serv-
ing to intercept the return of the water
at each stroke. The side pipe dt how-
ever, requires the addition of an air-vessel.
* Double-acting' pumps are often employed
for household purposes. (See Fire-engine.)
Centrifugal pumps are universally employed
wherever the lift is not too great, and the
quantity of water is considerable. A wheel,
shaped like an ordinary fan, has passages
leading from its centre to its circumference;
it is made to rotate very rapidly in a casing.
Its circumference communicates with a de-
livery pipe, and its centre with a pipe lead-
ing to the water which is to be pumped.
The rapid revolution of the wheel causes by
centrifugal action a constant flow of water
from centre to drcumference of the wheel;
and in this way the water is sucked up to
the centre of the wheel, and leaves the cir-
cumference by the eduction pipe. See also
Chain-pump.

Pumpernickel, a coarse brown bread made
in Westphalia from unbolted rye.

Pumpkin, a climbing plant and its fruit> of
the genus Cuwrllta, the C. Pepo, nat. order
CSwurbitaoese or Gourds, The pumpkin is

originally from India, but is at present culti-
vated in most parts of Europe, and in Ame-

Pumpkm (Oucurbitu, Pepo)
rica. The fruit is red, and sometimes ac-
quires a diameter of 2 feet. There are two
varieties of the plant, one with roundish,
the other with oblong fruit. The fruit is
eaten in a cooked state.
Pun, a play upon words, the wit of which
depends on a resemblance in sound between
two words of different and perhaps con-
trary meanings, or on the use of the same
word in different senses, &c.
Punch, or The London Charivari, an illus-
trated weekly comic paper published in
London, the first attempt in English comic
journalism which achieved success. It issued
its initial number July 17,1841, under the
editorship of Mark Lemon, assisted by Henry
Mayhew; and Thackeray, Jerrold, Gilbert a
Becket, Hood, &c., were among its earlier
contributors. Richard Doyle and John
Leech were the chief of its earlier illustra-
tors ; the chief artists latterly on its staff
including Sir John Tonniel, G-. du Manner,
C. Keene, Linley Sambourne, E. T. Keed,
&c. After Mark Lemon's death Punch was
edited by Shirley Brooks and Tom Taylor
successively. Its present editor is Mr. F.
C. Burnand
Punch (contracted from punchincUo), the
chief character in a popular comic exhibition
performed by puppets, who strangles his
child, beats to death Judy his wife, bela-
bours a police-officer, &c. The puppet-si low
of Punch seems to have been first popular
in England during the reign of Queen Anne.
The hero was sometimes called Punchinello,
a semi-anglicized form of the Neapolitan
Pulcinello. See Punchinello.
Punch, a beverage introduced into Eng-
land from India, where it received its name
from the Hindu word pct,nch, five, this being
the number of its ingredients, arrack, tea,
sugar, water, and lime-juice. In a commoix
brew of the beverage its ingredients are
rum, brandy, sugar, boiling - water, and